














Strange Conversion 


Of all the people Hugh Latimer had 
no use for, Thomas Bilney topped the list. 
Latimer was an advanced student at the 
University of Cambridge, England. And he 
was a very zealous member of his church. 
He was absolutely sure that the only way 
to make God forgive sin was to do the 
things his church taught—to light candles 
and kiss little statues and repeat certain 
prayers over and over. One thing Latimer 
thought most important was that when a 
person had done wrong he should confess 
his sin to a priest. 

That is why he disliked Thomas Bilney 
so much. Bilney believed—well, Latimer 
wasn’t quite sure, really, just what Bilney 
believed. But he did know that Bilney was 
the leader of a little group of young men 
called the Society of Christians, and they 




















said that the candles and the statues and 
the other things were not necessary. 

Latimer gave a speech at the university 
one day. As Bilney listened, he felt a tre- 
mendous urge to help convert Latimer. But 
how could he do it? If he rushed up to 
him after the speech and said, “Latimer, 
you’re wrong!” of course Latimer wouldn’t 
listen. 

What to do? Bilney prayed and thought 
and prayed again. Then he hit upon the 
cleverest plan. Sometimes it takes real 
strategy to win a soul to Christ. 

Bilney remembered that Latimer believe 
that anyone who had sinned should confess 
that sin to a priest. And when a sinner came 
to confess, the priest had to listen. 

Bilney’s face broke into a broad smile, 
but only for a moment, for this was too 
serious a matter for laughter. 

But that’s how it came about that one 
day the proud and haughty Latimer heard 
a faint knock on his door, and in walked 
Thomas Bilney. ‘For the love of God,” 
pleaded the short little man, “be pleased 
to hear my confession.” 

“Ha, ha,” Latimer thought. “My preach- 
ing has done some good.” 

Bilney confessed. He admitted that it 
had been a real thrill to him to learn that 
Jesus forgave sins freely. And he acknowl- 
edged that he had been tempted to tell 
Latimer that Jesus loved him too, and 
wanted to save him, and would forgive his 
sins even though he didn’t burn the candles 
and kiss the little statues, just so long as he 
was really sorry. That was all. 

Latimer listened—and broke down and 
wept. Jesus Joved him. It was almost too 
good to believe. 

It was one of the strangest conversions 
in history. From then on, Latimer and 
Bilney were the closest friends. They were 
powerful preachers and did much to make 
England truly Christian. Both were perse- 
cuted and imprisoned, and both finally gave 
their lives as martyrs for the Lord. 

Let us be grateful to them, for it is partly 


today that God wants to forgive our sins 
just because He loves us. 


thanks to them that we understand so well w 


Your friend, 


a nn Wxuel 
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SHORTSTOP RICHARD 


By BILLIE AVIS HOY 


UT, Dad.” Richard stared across the 

breakfast table at his father. “The fel- 
lows decided to practice baseball every 
Sunday morning at nine-thirty.” 

His father buttered a slice of toast. “You 
know Sunday morning is chore time. You 
shouldn’t have agreed.” 

“Tl do all my work this afternoon, hon- 
est I will.” 

“Remember what happened the last time 


you promised to work in the afternoon?” 
Richard hung his head. He had gone 
hiking with Dick, and had gotten home 
late. Then he had had to draw a map of 
South America for school. In the evening 
company had dropped in unexpectedly. 
“Tll do my work this time for sure.” 
His father nodded. “And you will do it 
this morning and every Sunday morning.” 


To page 19 


“Richard,” called Mother as he was rushing off to the baseball game. “Your bedroom isn’t clean!” 
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_ Hindu priest 
struck the brass 
bell that hung out- 
side the temple gate, 
and from every di- 
rection came men of 
the village to see 
what the _ trouble 
might be. 

The clanging of 
the bell took the place of a fire siren, a police 
whistle, or a telephone, for none of these 
were to be found in this Indian village. 

The men listened as the priest explained 
what all the excitement was. They saw 
him point to a twelve-year-old boy stand- 
ing in their midst. One look, and the mur- 
mur of one word—TIGER—passed through 
the group. 

The boy’s body was bare except for a 
soiled cloth about his hips. The cloth was 
burned over one hip, and blistered flesh 
showed through it. The evidence of the 
struggle with a tiger was plain to see— 
ribbons of flesh torn down the boy’s back. 

Then several men were asking questions 
at once. What happened? Where was the 
tiger? Where did the boy live? How was 
he burned? Was anyone else hurt? 

The boy was suffering great pain and 
was still very much frightened, but in 
broken sentences he told this story. “My 
father and uncle have gone to work in 
another village. My mother, sister, and aunt 
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were in the hut last night when the tiger 
came.” 

“Where are they now? Are they hurt?” 

The memory of the terrible experience 
was written on the boy’s face as he con- 
tinued. “The tiger came in the door, and 
there was no way for us to get out.” 

Here the frightened boy paused and 
looked around at the men. Again he was 
asked, “Did the tiger hurt anyone but you?” 

“He killed all of them and threw me 
into the fire,” the boy sobbed, and the terror 
flashed again in his face. 

This was very, very serious. This tiger 
was now a man-eater, and he would con- 
tinue to eat people from this time on. He 
must be killed! A tiger makes a path 
around a village, marking it as his territory, 
and other tigers will not usually trespass. 
No one in the village would be safe from 
the terrible beast. 

In a short time the boy was leading the 
men across the field to the place where his 
home had been. It was a one-room mud 
hut with a thatched roof and only one open- 
ing—where the tiger had entered. In front of 
the hut were three stones placed close to- 
gether for a fireplace. There on the ground 
near the stones was what was left of the 
other members of the boy’s family. 

Something must be done about this 
tragedy! The lives of the three could not 
be brought back, but the villagers were in 
danger. 
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The father and uncle were sent for while 
the village men started to build a platform. 
Into the flooded rice fields they drove six 
long bamboo poles, and then tying other 
poles together with coconut ropes, they 
made a platform on top of the poles large 
enough to hold four men. 

By this time the father and uncle had 
arrived from the distant rice fields, and 
they assisted in building a trap for the 
tiger. It was made by driving bamboo 
sticks close together and dividing the trap 


@ two little rooms. A small calf was 


placed in one section of the trap, but a 
strong partition of bamboo poles protected 
him from the danger of contact with the 
tiger. A trap door was made on the other 
end so that when the tiger entered the 
trap, the door would fall down and hold 
the beast a prisoner. 

All day the village men worked, build- 
ing the trap and the platform; the father 
and uncle worked hardest of all. When 
four volunteers were called for to spend 
the night on the platform, these two men 
were the first to come forward. It seemed 


that the rest of the villagers were quite 
willing to build the trap and platform, but 
to sit up there all night watching for the 
man-eating tiger to come for another visit 
—that was another thing. 

“When the sun comes up behind the 
coconut palms in the morning we will 
come with our drums and spears,” the 
headman of the village promised. “Then 
you can come down from the platform. If 
the tiger is in the trap we will put an end 
to him.” 

With this assurance, two more men vol- 
unteered to spend the night on the plat- 
form. 

“The tiger has had a great feast now, 
and so he may not return for a few nights,” 
commented the uncle. “We may have to 
spend many nights watching before we 
catch him.” 

Before the sun god dropped behind the 
coconut palms, the villagers left the place 
of tragedy and returned to their own huts 
to do puja (worship). They would not 
offend their gods by letting the sun set 
before puja. To page 21 


Around the trap the tiger prowled, sniffing at the calf inside. From a distance the men watched. 
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JACK’S ADVENTURE 


By ARCHA O. DART 





CHAPTER TWO: 


OFF AT LAST 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


With summer vacation just around the corner, Jack 
was looking for adventure. Carl Hunter didn’t have 
much trouble talking him into wanting to sneak away 
to Texas, riding out on an empty freight. But before 
Jack agreed, Mr. Armstrong talked in chapel at school 
and told what interesting experiences colporteurs have 
selling Christian books. At once Jack knew that was 
what he wanted to do during the summer. When he 
told his parents about it, Dad told some thrilling ex- 
periences he had had as a young colporteur, but they 
sent him to bed without telling him whether they 
would let him go. 


ar. Jack went to bed that night, he 
could hear his father and mother talk- 
ing over something in a very businesslike 
way. His curiosity overcame his scruples 
and pulled him out of bed and placed his 
ear near the keyhole. 

“Well, Alfred, what do you think of our 
son’s idea of canvassing this summer? Do 
you think he would stick to it?” his mother 
was saying. 

“Yes, sir, he would stick to it,” was his fa- 
ther’s positive reply. “I think it would be a 
grand experience for him.” 

“But he is only fourteen, you know, 
Alfred.” 

“That is just the point. The greatest de- 
cisions of life are made about that age. 
Young people decide whether they will be 
Christians or whether they will throw them- 
selves away. They decide whether they will 
get an education or stop with the grammar 
grades. Many of them decide what life- 
work they will follow, whether they will 
be ministers, or teachers, or nurses.” 
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“But I don’t see how I can get along 
without him,” his mother said thoughtfully. 

“You had better be thankful he is not 
like some of the cheaper boys around here 
who are thinking of running away from 
home. Mr. Hunter was telling me today 
that his son Carl was trying to slip off and 
go to Texas. Carl does not know that his 
father knows his plans.” 

“Well, our son would never treat us that 
way. He has always been a faithful, obe- 
dient son. Poor Mrs. Hunter! I feel so 
sorry for her. Her son has caused her so 
many needless tears.” 

Jack had heard of people’s ears burning 
before, but he felt that his face and ears 
both were on fire right then. His father 
was again saying something. 

“Yes, Mother, I certainly am proud of 
our son Jack. Here he has come up to one 
of the great problems of life and has solved 
it nobly, like a man. He is a boy that is 
anxious to be somebody, to make some- 
thing of himself, and he knows how to do 
it. I shall encourage him in his decisio gy 
and help him all I can to make this summe 
a real success.” 

The next morning Jack was told that he 
could go with the boys for eleven weeks 
only. That was good news as far as it went, 
but he could see no reason why his parents 
should limit him to eleven weeks. But 
since they had been good enough to allow 

















him to go at all, he said nothing and set 
about to get ready for the great event. 

He said his canvass over to his mother 
so many times that she learned it by mem- 
ory too. His father would ask him so many 
puzzling questions, he would get all mixed 
up in his speech and have to start from 
the beginning again, even to knocking on 
the table and smiling as he lifted his hat. 
Every day he packed his suitcase, and 
thought of all the people he was going to 
ee and the many places he would visit. 

y, what a time he was going to have! 

A surprise was in store for Jack at the 
last Wednesday night prayer meeting. 
“How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace; that bringeth good 
tidings of good, that publisheth salvation; 
that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth!” 
Elder White read. Then he continued, 
“Next week this church will have some 
‘feet’ out on the mountains publishing 
peace and good tidings to those who know 
not this blessed truth.” 

“What could he mean?” Jack thought. 
“Could he mean 

Yes, Elder White was saying: “You do 








not know how happy it makes me feel to 
know that several of our own young people 
are going to represent this church this sum- 
mer. Joe Turner, Frank Hilton, Donald 
King, and Jack Henderson are starting 
out for the first time in the colporteur 
work. Ruby Travis, Harriet Walker, and 
Mary Douglas are eager to get started in 
their field over in the grand State of Illi- 
nois, and, of course, Bob Drummond and 
Richard Crabtree will return to New Eng- 
land for another summer of canvassing. I 
felt that it was our duty to devote this 
prayer meeting to this great undertaking.” 

This put the matter in altogether a differ- 
ent light to Jack. Could it be that he was 
to be a representative of the church to 
people who knew not the blessed truth? 
Could it be that the members of that 
church would be praying for him and 
watching for his report in the union paper 
every week? Before that service was over, 
Jack had made up his mind to give himself 
completely to God to be His messenger 
for the summer. 

At last the day came for him to leave. 
What was the matter with the bedcover? 
It took all his man power to push it aside 


This was the hardest moment of all. “Ah, say—aw, Alice,” Jack stammered, “let me know how you 


—you get along this summer.” ‘‘Sure,”’ said Alice, “just as soon as | know where to write.” 
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and get up. He canvassed his system. No, 
it was not toothache, or headache, or stom- 
ach-ache. Yet something was wrong. No, he 
had not failed in any of his subjects at 
school, nor left the gate open and let the 
cows eat up the garden, nor ripped his 
pants. Yes, this was the big day, the day to 
start on the great adventure; yet—he could 
not understand. 

After nibbling at the toothsome break- 
fast his mother had prepared especially for 
him, he took a little walk out in the fresh 
air. “This is the last time I shall walk out 
this way for a long, long time,” he said to 
himself. “This old tree will not have an 
apple on it when I get back, if I ever do. 
Shep, old boy, what will you do without 
your master for eleven long weeks? Why 
did I ever promise to stay so long?” 

Jack sat down on a box under the shed 
to think over his condition. He felt his 
head. Surely his temperature was a hundred 
in the shade. Maybe he was taking typhoid, 
or—er—scarlet fever. A pain in his side 
suggested appendicitis. Then he thought of 
something. But what could be done about 
it now? He had not told Alice good-by. 
He wondered whether she thought he was 
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brave and whether she would watch for his 
reports each week. Oh, if he had only time 
to ask her to write to him. 

“Son, you had better finish packing your 
suitcase,” his mother called to him. “It 
will soon be train time.” 

Jack had assured his mother so many 
times that he was not the kind to get home- 
sick that he just could not afford to let her 
know how he felt, even before he left 
home. 

“Now, Jackie, let me know right away 
if you get sick or have any trouble.” 

Jack burst out in a sweat. Suppose he 
should get sick away out there with no 
human hand to help him. Oh, what would 
become of him? Maybe he had better tell 
her right now how sick he was. 

“Oh, Jack,” his mother laughed, 


you are 
not sick at all. You are in the very pink i@ 


health.” 

“Are you ready, son?” called his father. 
“Let’s have a word of prayer and ask God 
to be with you and make you a soul winner 
this summer.” 

At the station a crowd had come down 
to see the boys off. Alice was there. Jack 

To page 14 
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THE JUMPING LANTERN 


. By GLADYS KING TAYLOR 


STRANGE light, like a little lantern, 

moved between the violets and irises at 
the edge of the yard. Sometimes it jumped 
straight up. Sometimes it stood still and 
flickered. 

Ted sat on the lowest step of his front 
porch with his chin in his hands, his fore- 
head puckered into wrinkles, worried. 

“It can't be a man,” he thought, “be- 
cause the light is too low.” But still the 
glowing light puzzled him. He was really 
a little bit scared too, and he didn’t feel 
quite like going too close to see what the 
light was. Anyway, it was already half dark 
outdoors, and almost time for supper. 

Just then Mother called, and when Ted 
entered the kitchen his nose said “waffles.” 




























With buttered syrupy waffles on his 
tongue, Ted forgot about the queer light 
in the garden. He didn’t think about it 
again until he called Good night to Dad 
and Mother and rolled into bed. 

The small crack of light at the bottom of 
his bedroom door, and the moving shadows 
the trees made against the windows, made 
him think again of the jumping light in 
the garden. 

“I wonder if it is still there,” he thought, 
as he slipped over to the window and pulled 
back the curtain. 

“It's gone,” he whispered. But just at 
that instant he saw it again, under the rose- 
bushes, glowing down low, then jumping 
every ‘so often. 

A touch of breeze came in 
at the open window, and Ted 
shivered and ran for his bed. 

Next evening when he came 
home with his chum Hal after 
playing ball, the boys threw 
their mitts and bat on the 
steps, ran on into the house, 
and came out munching cook- 
ies. 

At that moment Freckles, a 
big garden toad who lived un- 
der the low stone steps of Ted’s 
front porch, came out from his 
cool daytime hiding place to 

Ay look for his supper. 
“Hi, Freckles,’ Ted greeted 


Nes the toad. “Are you hungry too?” 


Freckles blinked his eyes 
sleepily. A crumb fell from 
Hal’s cooky and Freckles’ eye 

To page 20 
Ted saw a light glowing among the 


plants at the edge of the yard. 
It moved, jumped, and lay still. 
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KICKING HORSE & GUARDIAN 
ANGEL 


By PHYLLIS JEAN VASQUEZ, Age 14 
Carrizo Springs, Texas 


“Hey, Carl, come on! Let’s catch Charley 
and ride him!” 

My brothers Carl and Floyd were out 
trying to catch Charley, the horse, to ride. 
They started to run round and round the 
meadow after him. 

When they eventually got him cornered, 
he realized he couldn’t get away and started 
kicking as hard as he could. Then Carl, 
not knowing what he was doing, ran be- 
hind him. 

Charley's foot struck out, right for Carl’s 
head, and missed it by not more than an 
inch. 

If Charley had hit Carl it would have 
killed him. I am sure the guardian angel 
was there, aren’t you? And I am sure you 
will agree that it pays to ask God to send 
the angels to be with us every day. 





BESIDE THE INCINERATOR 


By PATRICIA SCHNEIDER, Age 12 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


“Mother, may I go out to play?” Pat 
pleaded. 

“Yes, you may. But don’t go down the 
hill by the incinerator.” 

With her mother’s words still fresh in 
her memory, Pat went outside. Finding her 
friend Nita, she played awhile. Tiring, Pat 
and Nita hunted for something more ad- 
venturesome. 
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“Let's go down and play by the i 
cinerator,” suggested Nita. 2 
“I'd like to, but Mother told me not to,” 
replied Pat. 

“Oh, come on. Your mother won't find 
out. 

Pat hesitated but a moment, and then 
followed her friend and her sister, who had 
joined them. 

The girls were having a good time 
when 

“Ouch, my hand,” shrieked Pat. She had 
fallen down and cut herself on some broken 
glass. 

The three girls hurried to the house. 
When Pat’s mother saw the cut she took 
the girl to the doctor, and he had to sew 
four stitches in the wound. While the hand 
was healing, Pat promised herself she would 
obey her mother always. She learned obe- 
dience the hard way! 











BAMBITA 


By MYRNA SCHULTZ, Age 14 
Caldwell, Idaho 
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GREAT-GRANDFATHER 


By GILBERT CARPER, Age 13 
Takoma Park, Maryland 





FEEDING OUR SICK CAT 


By AIMEE POBLETE, Age 12 
Manila, Philippines 


Some months ago our kitty got sick 
and we really thought he was going to die. 
The trouble was, he wouldn’t eat, and he 
was just getting thinner and thinner every 
day. 

My father pitied the poor creature and 
wondered what we could do to help him. 
I guess he remembered that sometimes, 
when boys don’t do what's good for them, 
they have to be made to do it. So he said, 
“Perhaps we had better try making Snowy 
eat.” 

So we all lent a helping hand. Fiel, my 
younger brother, held the cat’s hind feet 
and I held the two front ones. Father got 


some skimmed milk. Mother opened the cat's 
mouth while Father spooned the milk in. 

We fed Snowy this way for a week or 
so. And soon he was running around with 
more life. Then we gave him what we 
thought he liked very much, dog and cat 
food. He sniffed at the edges of the saucer, 
stuck his little pink tongue out—and softly 
walked away. 

I guess he preferred milk—with all the 
attention we had been giving him! 





LIKE JESUS 


By MARITA L. SMITH, Age 10 
Juliaca, Peru 


want to be like Jesus 
More and more each day; 
want to follow Jesus 
Along the narrow way. 


want to be like Jesus 

In what I do and say; 
want to talk with Jesus 
Every, every day. 





BIRD GUEST 


By L. C. SHARLEY, Jr., Age 11 
Spanaway, Washington 


Bang! The noise came from the front 
room window while I was home from school 
with the measles. Mother and I ran to the 
window, and saw feathers on the glass. We 
peered down and saw a bird in the shrubs. 
I ran out and brought it in. 

Mother got a box, and I found some soft 
paper. We put the bird in the box. It 
didn’t look too well, and I set it on the 
table. 

A few minutes later the bird hopped 
onto some twigs of wild red-flowering 
currants that were on the table in a vase. 

Mother rushed for her camera and tried 
to get a picture, but it did not turn out 
well. The bird jumped onto the window 
sill, and tried to get through the glass, so 
I took it outside. 

How I would like to have kept it! 
But God's creatures are made to be outside 
in nature. 
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How Harold got his name in the paper. 


HAROLD’S EXCITING A 


AROLD was simply itching for some- 

thing exciting to happen! Just loafing 
around the house during summer vacation 
wasn't much fun. 

But what on earth was there a fellow 
could do that was worth writing home 
about? He had played ball with the neigh- 
bor boys until he was absolutely tired of 
playing ball; he had read books from the 
library, and that was all right in its way, 
but the excitement was all somebody else’s, 
and that wasn’t what he wanted. He wanted 
excitement for himself for a change. He 
had done chores about the house, he had 
run errands for his mother, he had whittled 
willow whistles. What on earth could he 
do? 

It was while he was lying in bed on a 
certain summer morning that the bright idea 
came. 

He milked the cow and fed the chickens 
with lightning speed that morning. 
Mother wondered at his enthusiasm, for 
she remembered that for several days he 
had been so completely uninterested in 
his chores that she had had to keep at him 
to see that they got done at all. She asked 
no questions now for fear of breaking the 
spell. It was too pleasant not to have to 
be reminding the boy all the time! 

Breakfast was devoured with equal ra- 
pidity. “Anything else you want done about 
the place, Mother?” he asked, between last 
mouthfuls of pancake. 

“Why, now, I don’t think there is, 
Harold. Is there something you want to 
do?” 

“Nothing much,” he told her with an air 
of casualness that Mother did not misun- 
derstand. “I just thought that if you didn’t 
want me right now I would go and poke 
about down at the river for a while.” 
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“That will be fine with me, son. And I 
know that you are old enough to under- 
stand the dangers of the river, so there is 
no need for me to tell you to be very care- 
ful.” 

“I guess I ought to understand,” he as- 
sured her. 

Grabbing his cap, and an apple to chew 
on the way, Harold was off like a shot to 
the river. The banks were steep near where 
he lived, and he swung himself down on 
some strong vines that hung from the trees 
fringing the riverbanks. 

The river was as enticing as ever; in 
fact, a little more so, because the day was 
already so hot. Harold 
gazed at the green gur- 
gling coolness, and then 
at the white spray where 
the waters met jagged 
rocks and tumbled _bois- 
terously over them and 
then raced on again. He 
viewed the smooth broad 
expanse of dark-green, al- 
most still water on his 
side of the river. That 
was the place where the 
boats were moored, be- 
cause it was tranquil and 
made easy rowing and 
safe anchorage. 

Harold had come to 
the brink of his exciting 
moment. But he hesitated, 
uncertain whether this 
was playing as safe as 
Mother felt confident he 
would. 


This was excitement, sure 
enough. Harold pulled on the 
oars desperate, fearful, panicky. 
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MOMENT 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


Then he began arguing with himself. 
If he stayed within a hundred and fifty— 
or maybe two hundred—yards of this moor- 
ing place, nothing possibly could happen 
to get him into difficulties. He had seen 
the campers rowing out around there to 
fish, and he’d even seen an occasional boy 
take his Dad’s rowboat out to the edge of 
the safety line and bring it back as easily 
as winking an eye. Why should he be timid 
about it? 

“Look, Harold, you’re getting to be a 
regular sissy,” he told himself. “You're noth- 
ing but a big Mama’s boy, when you start 
worrying about not being able to handle 
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a rowboat on water as still as this. Get 
in that boat and get moving!” 

Harold was not completely convinced 
that he was doing the safe thing, but then 
he reminded himself that deep adventure 
had never been safe and that was what 
made it so thrilling. He thought of Kit 
Carson and of how often he had wished 
he had been in his shoes or saddle. And 
there was Marcus Whitman! Their names 
never would have been in history if they 
had hesitated long enough to keep asking 
themselves, Is it safe? 

What Harold wanted was adventure and 
thrills, and now was the chance. Maybe 
the boat might get out of hand and plunge 
over the rapids or scrape its bottom on 
sharp rocks and spring a leak. What of that? 
Wasn't that just what he had in mind when 
the idea came to him in bed an hour or 
two before? It most certainly was, and why 
wait longer? Here was real excitement in 
the making! 

The argument was over, and Harold was 
in the boat, slipping the chain from the 
heavy log to which the boat was tied. His 
heart pounded like a blacksmith’s hammer 
in his ears, and his thoughts raced wildly 
on as the boat slid free. What a tale he 
would have to tell the boys when vacation 











was over! In his thoughts the boat bad 
sprung a leak, and he had bailed out and 
clung to an almost submerged rock for 
hours until he was noticed by a fisherman 
who came in the afternoon to fish on the 
opposite bank. Then there was the story 
of the rescue and even his name in the 
paper for his brave fortitude! 

The next minute he was sure that noth- 
ing like that could possibly happen. He 
could handle a boat, and had all the com- 
mon sense he needed to keep away from 
rocks and swift currents. How could any- 
thing happen? 

Back and forth he rowed across the safe 
green waters. It was fun all right, and at 
least something to do for an hour or so. 
His anxiety about safety gradually subsided. 
There was nothing to worry about, he 
knew. 

It was right at that moment that Harold 
stepped beyond the limits. He rowed about 
three strokes too many beyond the edge of 
the green water. Away the boat swirled, 
quicker than he imagined possible, and in 
a few seconds was rushing downstream. 
The oars were useless to stay its onrush. 
Harold screamed, “Help! Help! Somebody 
save me! Save me!” Gone now were his 
courageous thoughts. Gone too was his de- 
sire to see his name in the paper. Fear tore 
at his heart with wild and vicious claws. 
All he wanted was the bank, and safety, 
but the boat raced on. 

Horrors! There were the rapids! No one 
had ever lived to tell how he passed 
through those rapids. “Help!” he cried 
again. “Help!” But what was the use of the 
frantic calls? The rushing water made such 
a noise that the keenest ears could have 
heard nothing of his cries. There was one 
last hope. He could jump and somehow 
reach the shore, now not more than a hun- 
dred yards away. He jumped! 

The rude currents swirled his strong 
young body on. Swimming was futile, for 
those angry, frothing waters tossed him 
like a cork. 

Harold’s last hope faded away. The 
treacherous river swallowed another victim. 

If only Harold could have gone safely 
through, his exciting moment would have 
made a thrilling tale, indeed. But alas, it 
ended in grief and tragedy. 

Harold never knew that a passer-by on 
the cliffs above noticed his last vain efforts 
and watched as he vanished from sight, 
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never to be seen again until his lifcless 
body was recovered from the river several 
days later. 

Harold’s name did appear in the news- 
paper, but not in the way he had hoped. 
Adventure had ended for Harold when he 
forgot to be safe. 


Jack’s Adventure 
From page 8 


tried several times to get up enough co 
age to ask her to write to him, but th 
Esther Caldwell hung onto her like a bad 
cold. Everyone was laughing and talking 
and wishing the boys the best of success. 
Jack put on a bold face and tried his best 
to laugh with the rest, but his smile was of 
the castor-oil type. 

“Here it comes!” shouted a chorus of 
voices. 

Oh, what could he do! Esther was still 
clinging to Alice, the other boys were get- 
ting on—it was too late now. He stepped 
aboard, found a seat, opened a window for 
fresh air, and there was Alice just outside. 

“Good-by, Jack,” she was saying. “Hope 
you sell more books than any of the other 
boys.” 

This gave him courage. “Ah, say—aw, 
Alice—er—aw—let me know what—or I 
mean how you get along this summer.” 

“I will, just as soon as I know where to 
write,” she said as she waved good-by. 

Jack felt better right away. He felt like 
a real man going to do a real man’s work. 
“I believe I had better start that letter to 
Alice right now, before I forget it,” he said 
as he settled back in his seat. 

He had to swallow hard several times to 
get something out of his throat when the 
last sights of the old home town passed by 
the window. But the boys were soon talk- 
ing about the great adventure they were 
beginning, and wondering what kind of 
room they could get for their headquarters, 
and who would take the first order, and 


who would be the first to meet up with @@) 


preacher. 

After an hour or two Jack felt a little 
hungry or sleepy or strange, so decided to 
curl up on two empty seats and take a nap. 
All at once the train stopped so suddenly 
he found himself on the floor. The boys 
rushed outside to see what had caused this 

To page 16 
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Pulitzer the Unbeatable 


1887. Joseph Pulitzer, his face tense and 
haggard, crept about the living room of his 
spacious home. He eased himself into a 
comfortable chair and leaned back with a 
sigh. For several months his health had 
been growing worse. Now he blinked his 
eyes a few times, but still he could see the 
objects in the room only hazily. Soon, he 
knew, he would be totally blind. 

His great fear was that he would no 
longer be able to continue his lifework. 

He thought of the great newspaper he 
had built up over the years. At long last it 
had become so well known it was a real 
help to the public. Now he was going 
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blind. Would he still be able to carry on? 

He thought back to the days of his child- 
hood. He was born in Hungary in April 
of 1847. His father worked hard to make 
sure that he received a good education. 
When he was seventeen he emigrated to 
the United States and found a place to live 
in St. Louis, Missouri. There he studied 
diligently, learning how to write better, and 
in 1868 he became a reporter for a local 
newspaper. 

He began on the paper’s lowest level. 
But Joseph Pulitzer was never one to stand 
still. He worked hard at his job, and his 
employer was quick to reward his ambition 
by steadily advancing him 
to higher and higher posi- 
tions. Finally he reached the 
lofty status of managing 
editor. 

And it was during this 
time that his zeal for justice 
and fair play was first nur- 
tured. In 1869 he led a 
movement in St. Louis to 
expose some corrupt gov- 
ernment officials and to 
bring into effect some 
much-needed reforms in the 
city’s governing body. 

On December 9, 1878, a 
newspaper company was 
put up for sale. Joseph 
stood in the middle of a 
group of people present at 
the auction. “My bid is 
$32,500,” he shouted above 


Joseph Pulitzer started in news- 
paper work right at the bottom, 
but he worked himself to the top. 
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the din of the crowd. His bid won. Joseph 
Pulitzer had bought himself a newspaper, 
the St. Louis Dispatch. 

Soon afterward he merged the paper with 
a rival publication, the St. Louis Post, and 
together, as the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
the newspaper became one of the most 
famous in the nation. Under Pulitzer’s vig- 
orous guidance it was a tremendous success. 
He worked tirelessly to build up the cir- 
culation and to develop the newspaper into 
a powerful instrument for public service. 

In the spring of 1883 Joseph set out 
for greener fields—for New York City, 
where on May 10 he purchased the New 
York World. To this task he once again 
applied his skill and courage, and the 
World made history. Through its pages, 
injustice and corruption were severely at- 
tacked and the cause of the common man 
was forthrighly championed. 

Then in 1887 his strength and vigor be- 
gan to wane. His health was broken by 
overwork, and he began to go blind. 





Jack’s Adventure 
From page 14 


sudden stop. There in a ditch near the 
crossing was a Ford car on its side, and a 
small crowd was around something nearer 
the tracks. The boys wasted no time in 
seeing the wreck in all its details. There 
was a poor man lying on the ground just 
where he had fallen after the train had hit 
his car. No one was doing a thing for him. 

Jack whispered to Joe, “That poor fellow 
will die before something is done for him.” 

“It seems to me that the railroad com- 
pany ought to carry first-aid equipment and 
require that their men be able to take 
care of just such accidents as this,’ Donald 
declared. 

“Look! There zs someone helping him. 
Of all things, it is Frank!” the three boys 
gasped to one another. 

Quickly they stooped down by his side 
and whispered, “Anything we can do to 
help?” 

“Yes. Donald, bring some cold water and 
bathe his face,” Frank directed. “Joe, you 
and Jack make a tourniquet and help me 
stop this flow of blood. He will bleed to 
death in a few minutes if we do not get 
this stopped.” 
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Now Pulitzer rubbed his forehead nerv- 
ously as his mind returned to the present. 
He clenched his fist in determination. He 
knew that he couldn’t stop working at the 
tasks he loved so much. Despite his handi- 
cap, there was still much that he could do 
if he had the courage not to give up. He must 
go on! 

For the next twenty-five years he refused 
to let his handicap get the best of him. 
When total blindness did come, and he 
had to remain at home most of the time, 
he still continued to lead the men in th 
newspaper's many fights for bettering thé 
country. 

On October 29, 1911, Joseph Pulitzer 
died. But his achievements live on today 
in the good cause he worked for and the 
Pulitzer prizes, which he established. These 
world-famous awards are issued each year 
for excellence and accomplishment in let- 
ters, music, and newspaper work. They re- 
main an enduring reminder of a benevo- 
lent man. 





Joe found a flour sack in the overturned 
car, and Jack got a short, strong stick. 
Quickly the three boys made the tourniquet, 
and in a few seconds the squirting blood 
had stopped. Gently the man was stretched 
out on the ground where he would be 
more comfortable, and Donald bathed his 
face in cold water. Soon the siren of the 
ambulance was heard, and the man was 
taken to the nearest hospital. 

Back on the train the boys were quiet 
for once. Then Donald broke the silence 
by saying, “Frank, we certainly are proud 
of you. There we were, standing by, look- 
ing on with all the rest of the people. But 
you had enough sense to do something.” 

“Oh, I was only putting in practice 
some of the things I learned in that JMV 
progressive classwork we had in our Mis- 
sionary Volunteer Society this winter,” 
Frank answered. 

“Carthage, Carthage next stop, all out bo 
Carthage!” shouted the brakeman. ; 

There was a mad scramble for suitcases, 
lunch boxes, hats, and umbrellas. Soon the 
boys were off. Here they were. Now what 
were they to do next? Mr. Armstrong had 
written to them before their school had 
closed, telling them that it would be im- 
possible for him to be with all his student 








colporteurs at the very first. He had in- 
structed them to be sure to get a good room 
and start right to work. He would get to 
them just as soon as he possibly could. 
But all this did not tell them where to go. 
They looked this way and that, read the 
billboards, saw the “No _ Trespassing” 
signs, watched the train depart, and stared 
at one another in silence. Here they were 
with no place to go. 

“Well, Frank, what do we do now?” 

rawled out Joe. 

“Guess we had better find a room,” 
coolly replied Frank. “Donald, suppose we 
go around town and see what we can find 
in the way of a room. Joe and Jack can 
stay here with the baggage.” 

The two older boys disappeared around 
the corner, and Joe and Jack proceeded to 
sit down and wait for results. As all good 
and bad things sooner or later come to an 
end, so this long wait had its end on the 
same day it began. Frank and Donald re- 
turned with the welcome report that they 
had found a large room with two double 
beds in it, and had rented it for a very 
reasonable price. 

Down the street the four boys went in 
single file with bags, boxes, suitcases, and 
umbrellas. “Here we are, fellows,” Donald 
announced. “This is to be our home for 
the summer.” 

It was a clean, neat room upstairs, with 
four large windows in it, which enabled 
them to have plenty of sunlight and fresh 
air. Their suits they hung up in the roomy 
closet, assigned bureau drawers to one an- 
other, chose bedmates, and took a “longest 
straw” vote to find out who was to sweep 
the room the first weekend. 

“Now, fellows, let’s go out to supper. 
What do you say?” suggested Frank. 

“I say, let’s eat,’ the three answered. 

It was not so very hard to select which 
restaurant they would choose, since there 
was only one in town. Jack looked over the 
menu card several times and shook his head. 


a seemed that meat and some more meat 


as all they had in stock at that place. At 
last he ordered a glass of milk and a piece 
of apple pie, price 30 cents. Joe seemed to 
be having the same trouble with his order. 
At last a happy idea struck him that here 
was a chance to try some of those much- 
heard-of mushrooms. He had never tasted 
any in all his life, but had heard many 
say that they were the best things that went 


into the mouth. He could not let the op- 
portunity pass. But when he saw 50 cents 
marked by that one dish on his meal check, 
plus 20 cents for his dish of potatoes and 
15 cents for his glass of milk, he failed to 
get any taste at all out of those six mush- 
rooms. Donald and Frank ordered a regular 
vegetable dinner for 75 cents. They had 
green beans cooked with pork, cabbage 
highly seasoned with hog, mashed potatoes, 
three thin slices of tomatoes, bread and 
butter, and a glass of milk. 

All four of the boys were ready for an 
indignation meeting as soon as they returned 
to their room. After they had exhausted 
their vocabulary on that café and the mis- 
erable cooking, Donald came forward with 
a practical idea. “I tell you, since we will 
not be eating here in town except over the 
weekends, let’s all chip in 50 cents apiece, 
or whatever it will take, and eat here in 
our room.” 

Plank, went a fifty-cent piece. Plank, 
plank, went the others. “I move that Donald 
King be the chairman of the appetite com- 
mittee.” This was Jack’s conventional 
speech. 

Donald was elected by a unanimous vote. 
In a short while he came back into the 
room with several sacks under his arms. 
The first one had white bread, the second 
had whole-wheat bread, the third had crack- 
ers, the fourth had some Greek bread, and 
the fifth had a dozen buns. 

“What, all bread!” one bewailed. 

“Is that ail you got?” asked another. 

“Where are the eats?” the third insisted. 

For a time the three boys stood peering 
into the bread sacks with their heads cocked 
to one side, looking as helpless as rained-on 
fowls. 

“Don’t you fellows know that this is 
Sunday?” Donald began to try to clear 
himself. “There was just a drugstore and 
this bakery open. What else could I do— 
buy some Vicks salve or tooth paste to go 
on this bread?” 

After many suggestions were made and 
rejected, Donald was put on probation and 
allowed to try the next Friday. However, 
he was given a volume of detailed instruc- 
tion. 

“Well, boys, tomorrow is Monday,” Frank 
began. 

“Whe-ee-e, the big day we've been look- 
ing forward to for weeks and _ weeks,” 


added Joe. 
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Jack blinked his eyes, looked at his 
watch and mumbled, “Can it be possible 
that it is only ¢his morning that we left 
home? It seems to me we've been gone 
from our folks a week or more.” 

“Right it does. But time will fly after we 
get to working,” began Frank again. “Now 
here we are in a comfortable place all 
ready for real business tomorrow. What do 
you say we make it a rule for ourselves to 
leave our headquarters by six o'clock on 


il three o'clock Friday afternoons. I do not 
elieve that forty or fifty hours a week is 
too much if we are going to make a success 
of it this summer.” 

“Just listen to that speech by Frank 
Hilton, will ye!” exclaimed Joe. 

“By the way,” said Donald, “what about 
territory?” 

“Oh, yes, I am so glad you reminded 
me,” said Frank. “Here is a map of Macon 
County with all the towns, rivers, and roads 
on it. Mr. Armstrong sent this to me a 
few days before school closed and told me to 
be sure to study it carefully. Let’s look it 
over and pick out our territory.” 

Four heads bumped together in their 
eagerness to study the lay of the land and 
to determine which sections looked the 
most inviting to the colporteur. But the 
longer they looked, the more like a Chinese 
puzzle it became. No one was sure that he 
wanted a section or that he did not want it. 
At last they decided to divide the county 
into four divisions, write these divisions on 
slips of paper, scramble them up in a hat, 
and draw. This done, there was more con- 
centrated study on the map. 

After reading a text from the Bible and 
asking God's blessing to rest upon them 
and the people for whom they were labor- 
ing, the boys rehearsed their canvass to 
one another for the last time, packed their 
shoulder pockets and briefcases, put the 
room in order, and went to bed with the 
spirit of Gideon’s three hundred. 

The first streaks of dawn were gilding 


pit sie mornings and stay in the field un- 


@ eastern sky when things began to stir 


in the boys’ room. The scanty breakfast 
was flavored with high hopes and curious 
wonder. At five minutes to six the four 
lads marched down the steps and out to 
the crossroads, wished one another the best 
of success, and started out on the great 
adventure. 
(To be continued) 


Shortstop Richard 
From page 3 


“There is no one else to play short- 
stop,” Richard muttered hopefully, glanc- 
ing at his mother, who spooned cereal into 
the baby’s mouth and said nothing. 

After breakfast he carried out the gar- 
bage and swept the walks. He wondered 
how the boys were doing without him. 
Could they get along without a shortstop? 
He cleaned his room and started to race 
out the door when his mother stopped him. 

“What are you going to do about those 
curls of dust under your bed?” she asked. 
“And stuffing dirty clothes, a football, and 
three plastic cars in the bottom of your 
clothes closet on top of your shoes is not 
putting things where they belong.” 

Gloomily Richard returned to his room. 
Now he would never get to play ball. The 
fellows would find someone else for short- 
stop. He would be out. He kicked the 
dirty clothes into a heap in the middle of 
the floor, then gathered them up and car- 
ried them to the bathroom, and sent them 
down the dirty clothes chute. 

“Can’t you boys practice Sunday after- 
noon?” his mother asked. 

Richard shook his head. “Three of the 
fellows take music lessons then, and Paul 
always has to help his father at the store.” 

Nothing more was said about baseball 
practice, but Richard did plenty of think- 
ing. He just had to figure out a way to do 
his chores and play too. 

All week he kept his room straight, think- 
ing that if he didn’t leave it in a mess it 
wouldn’t take so long to clean Sunday 
morning. Every day he sent his dirty clothes 
down the chute instead of letting them 
pile up in his room. Friday evening not a 
thing was out of place. 

“Mother.” He leaned both elbows on the 
kitchen table Saturday night and watched 
her roll piecrust. “Would it be all right if 
I swept the walks tonight instead of to- 
morrow morning? They won't get very 
dirty just overnight.” 

Mother smiled at him. “I think that is a 
first-rate idea.” 

When he finished the walks, he remem- 
bered the old clock his father had put out 
in the garage. It stood crooked because one 
leg was missing, and the top was caved in. 
But it still ran. Richard wound it up and 
set the alarm. 
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Sunday morning he had the garbage 
taken out by the time his mother got down- 
stairs to start breakfast. After washing the 
garbage can, he came to the dining room 
for breakfast just as his father came down- 
stairs, yawning and still wearing his blue 
bathrobe. 

“Chores all done,” Richard announced. 
He laughed at his father's surprised look. 
“Can't let the team down two weeks run- 
ning,” he explained. 

His father looked across the table. “How 
did he do them, Mother? Slipshod as 
usual?” 

“Not this time. His room is shiny clean, 
and the garbage can looks like new. The 
walks are perfect.” 

“Good boy!” His father passed him the 
cream for his cereal. “Baseball really must 
be important.” He rubbed his chin thought- 
fully. “I used to do all right in that game 
myself.” 

Mother nodded, breaking a slice of toast 
in two and giving part of it to the baby. 
“You were the star pitcher in your college 
days,” she said. 

“Honest?” Richard exclaimed. “Honest, 
Dad?” 

His father grinned at him. “This after- 
noon I'll show you a couple of plays I per- 
fected.” 

“Hooray,” Richard shouted. “Say, Dad, 
maybe I won't always play _ shortstop. 
Maybe someday I'll pitch, like you.” 

“Of course you will,” his father agreed. 


The Jumping Lantern 
From page 9 


shutters flew wide open and his long 
tongue stretched after the falling crumb. 

“Well, I never!” Hal said. “Do you keep 
that toad fat on cooky crumbs?” 

“Naw, of course not,’ Ted said. “He 
thought the crumb was a bug. He’s fat on 
bugs.” 

“Your mother just ‘phoned for you to 
come on home, Hal,” a voice called from the 
door behind them. 

“Thanks,” Hal answered, and, “See you 
tomorrow, Ted,” he called as he went 
through the gate. 

Again Ted sat on the lowest step, finish- 
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ing his last cooky. Freckles started hopping 
toward the irises and violets at the edge of 
the yard, stopping every few inches to un- 
roll his tongue at some insect or other and 
add it to the ones already stored inside him. 

“What a way to get your supper,” Ted 


thought. “Want some help, Freckles?” He 
got up and followed the toad. Turning 
over the leaves and blades of grass, he 
found two or three insects. He flipped 
them with his thumb toward the toad. 
And, sure enough, Freckles accepted then 

as part of his meal. * 

A firefly passed, just over Ted’s head: 
“Hmm-m-m,” he said. “I wonder if Freckles 
eats lightning bugs?” Another appeared 
over by a rosebush. Ted chased it, but it 
blinked out its light just as the boy swung 
his cap. He missed. 

But others were flying about now, lots 
of them. He chased till he caught one. 
“Here’s a mouthful, Freckles,” he said, as he 
opened his hand for Freckles to see. A 
long tongue licked it right up. 

“So you like ‘em, do you?” And Ted 
went for more. It was fun to catch the 
fireflies and more fun to see Freckles snatch 
them. 

After giving the toad a third and a 
fourth one, Ted thought he saw one light 
up right in front of Freckles. He looked 
close, and saw the twinkle, not in the grass, 
but right through the thin skin over the 
toad’s stomach. 

Ted couldn't believe his eyes. He 
watched. When Freckles took a hop after 
an insect, the twinkle went right along 
with the toad. It really was in the toad’s 
stomach. Ted could see the light through 
the skin. 

Ted ran after more fireflies to feed to 
Freckles, and the more he fed the toad 
the bigger the twinkle grew. He caught 
dozens of fireflies and the twinkle became 
a glimmer. More fireflies, and the glimmer 
became a glow. 

Ted finally went to the steps to pick up 
his mitt and ball to go in for his own sup- 
per. From the step he looked back just @ 
Freckles reached the irises and violets. As 
the toad, with its load of light, hopped 
about for insects, Ted knew for sure that 
the strange light that had puzzled him was 
nothing but Freckles with fireflies in his 
stomach. 

“Oh, boy!” Ted thought. “Just wait till 
I tell Hal my toad carries a lantern.” 





Man-Eating Tiger 
From page 5 


The four men climbed the bamboo poles 
to the platform and settled down for the 
night. It was agreed that two of them 
would watch the first part of the night 
while the other two slept, then they would 
exchange places for the rest of the night. 
The two men breathed heavily in their 
sleep, and once one of them snored a 
w tle. 

“Shh! Not so loud.” 

“Huh? Where's the tiger?” The sleeper 
sat up expecting to see the bright shining 
eyes of the vicious beast. 

“No, the tiger hasn’t come. Just be more 
quiet with your sleeping,” the man whis- 
pered. 

The hours dragged by, and the two 
watchers exchanged places with the sleep- 
ers. 
It was a dark night and the watchers 
searched the blackness anxiously, though 
they guessed the tiger probably wouldn't 
return sO soon. 

It was about the time of night when it 
is darkest that one of the men nudged the 
other and pointed in the direction of the 
path across the rice field. 

Two bright eyes were approaching 
closer, closer. Then a large beast walked 
around the cage, getting the scent of the 
bait inside. 

Once there was a stir on the platform, 
which attracted the tiger’s attention. His 
nose turned up to investigate. And the 
four men shook so from fear that they were 
sure the bamboo poles must be shaking 
too. 

Then, around and around the trap the 
tiger walked, pausing once more to sniff 
the air in the direction of the platform. 
Again around the trap and then—into it! 
And with a bang the door dropped into 
place and the tiger was a prisoner! 

The thrashing around inside the cage 


was terrifying. The poor little calf on the 
other side of the partition must have been 
frightened to within an inch of his life. 

The men on the platform relaxed and 
talked until the sun god arose in the morn- 
ing. 

Then the drums began to beat across 
the fields. There was much shouting back 
and forth as the men on the platform as- 
sured the village men that they had the 
tiger in custody. As soon as the villagers 
arrived with their spears, the men descended 
from the platform and preparations were 
made to kill the tiger. 


“Everyone stand in a circle around the 
trap. When I count three, everyone throw 
his spear into it. Is everyone ready? One, 
two—move in a little closer men. There, 
that’s better. Now! One! Two!—You, over 
there. Point your spear down at the cage. 
You are pointing at me! Now, is everyone 
ready? One! Two! THREE!” 

That did it. The tiger was a dead one, 
indeed. 


The men opened the cage and pulled 
out their victim—one tiger that would 
never eat a human again. 


They tied his front paws together, then 
his back paws. A long stout pole was 
slipped under the ties, and four men put 
their shoulders under the pole, two in 
front and two at the back. Off they marched 
to the village to show the villagers what 
happened when tigers got out of hand. 

Back at the trap someone suggested that 
they should release the little calf. It had 
risked its life to save the village, and now 
it should go free. 

But when they looked in the trap all 
they found was one bone and a tail! 








COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story il- 
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os Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


XII—THE GREAT INVITATION 





(JUNE 23) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXT: Isaiah 55. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “Incline your 
ear, and come unto me: hear, and your soul shall 
live” (Isaiah 55:3). 

READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 


Guiding Thought 


The chapter of Isaiah that we are studying this 
week has often been called ‘““The Great Invitation.” 
As we look through its verses we find what we 
are invited to do. First we are asked to “come” to 
Jesus, the Fount of life. Then we are invited to 
“hear,” that our souls may live. Next we are 
invited to “seek” the Lord with our whole hearts. 
As we read this chapter we are reminded of the 
teachings and parables of our Lord in which He 
explained more fully what it means to accept 
Christ’s invitation to become members of His 
family. 

SUNDAY 


The Invitation to “Come” 


1. Find Isaiah 55:1. 

Where does our Father invite us to come, and 
what does He offer us? 

NoTE.—In some places where water is scarce, 
water sellers go from home to home offering 
water for sale. Jesus offers not only water (right- 
eousness), but wine (gladness and salvation 
through Christ’s blood) and milk (the word of 
God) that feeds us. 


2. Read verse 2, first half. 

What question does God ask? 

NOTE.—Many waste money and labor on 
things that bring no lasting good. But it is far 
more wasteful to feed the mind with things that 
do not help us find peace with Christ. 

3. Find John 4:14. 

What did Jesus Himself say about the water 
of life that He has to offer? 

For further reading: Thoughts From the Mount 
of Blessing, p. 34. 


MONDAY 
The Invitation to “Hear” 
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4. Find Isaiah 55:2, second half. 


Jesus invites us to hearken to His teaching. 
What question does He ask? 


NOTE.—“Many who profess to be looking for 
the appearing of our Lord are anxious, burdened 
seekers for wordly gain. They are blind to their 
eternal interest. They labor for that which 
satisfieth not. They spend their money for that 
which is not bread. They strive to content them- 
selves with the treasures they have laid up on the 
earth, which must perish. And they neglect the 
preparation for eternity, which should be the 
first and only real work of life.”—Testimonies, 
vol. 2, p. 575. 


5. Read verse 3. 

What is promised those who listen to the 
teachings of God? 

6. Find Mark 8:35-37. 


What question did Jesus ask His disciples to 
show that listening to the teachings of God is of 
more value than seeking for worldly treasure? 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 374. 

TUESDAY 


The Invitation to “Seek” 


7. Find Isaiah 55:6. 


What is the next part of God’s great invita- 
tion? 


8. Read verse 7. 


What steps must we take in seeking God and 
the peace and happiness He can give? 


NoTE.—"The lives of many show that they 
have no living connection with God. They are 
drifting into the channel of the world. They 


love amusement, and are filled with selfish id 
plans, hopes, and ambitions. They serve the enem 
under the pretense of serving God.”—Testi- 
monies, vol. 5, p. 541. 


9. Find Luke 12:27-31. 


For what does Christ tell us to seek, and how 
did He illustrate the uselessness of seeking for 
worldly comforts? 


For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 19. 


have, in reality, no part or lot with Christ. ® 








WEDNESDAY 


God’s Thoughts Higher Than Our Thoughts 


10. Find Isaiah 55:8, 9. 


What comparison is there between the way we 
think and the way God thinks? 


11. Recall the story of the householder who 
hired men to work in his vineyard, as told in 
Matthew 20:1-16. 


NOTE.—‘The householder’s dealing with the 
workers in his vineyard represents God’s dealing 
with the human family. It is contrary to the 

stoms that prevail among men. In worldly 
@::= compensation is given according to the 
ork accomplished. The laborer expects to be 
paid only that which he earns. But in the parable, 
Christ was illustrating the principles of His 
kingdom,—a kingdom not of this world... . 

“In the parable the first laborers agreed to 
work for a stipulated sum, and they received 
the amount specified, nothing more. Those later 
hired believed the master’s promise, “Whatsoever 
is right, that shall ye receive.’ They showed their 
confidence in him by asking no question in 
regard to wages. They trusted to his justice and 
equity. They were rewarded, not according to the 
amount of their labor, but according to the gen- 
— of his purpose. 

So God desires us to trust in Him who justi- 
fieth the ungodly. His reward is given, not ac- 


The householder invited everyone to work in his vine- 
yard. So today Jesus is calling us to work for Him. 
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cording to our merit, but according to His own 
purpose. . . . And for those who trust in Him 
He will do ‘exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think.’ ”—Christ’s Object Lessons, pp. 
396, 397. 


For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 397, par. 3; p. 398. 


THURSDAY 


12. Find Isaiah 55:10, 11. 


How does God illustrate the way His word 
produces results when it is sown abroad? 


13. Find Mark 4:26-28. 


How did Jesus in His teachings show that it 
is God who causes life to grow in both the 
earthly seed and the spiritual seed of His word? 


NOTE.—‘“The good seed may for a time lie 
unnoticed in a cold, selfish, worldly heart, 
giving no evidence that it has taken root; but 
afterward, as the Spirit of God breathes on the 
soul, the hidden seed springs up, and at last 
bears fruit to the glory of God. In our lifework 
we know not which shall prosper, this or that. 
This is not a question for us to settle. We are to 
do our work, and leave the results with God.” — 
Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 65. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 65, par. 2; p. 66; p. 67, pars. 1, 2. 


FRIDAY 


Write “Isaiah” or on the line after 
each sentence: 

Who asked the question, “What shall it profit 
a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?” 

Who asked the question, ‘Wherefore do ye 
spend money for that which is not bread?” 

Who spoke about the rain and snow watering 
the earth? 

Who spoke about the Word being like the 
developing of a seed? 

Who said, “Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found”? _. 

Who said, “Seek ye the kingdom of God; 
and all these things shall be added unto you’? 


“Jesus” 


In this chapter the prophet gives us God's 
great invitation. Are you responding to His 
invitation to come to Jesus, to hear His Word, 
and to seek Him with your whole heart? Isaiah 
asks some very pointed questions, too. Are you 
spending and working for the satisfying things, 
or are you like the many who spend money and 
time for that which is not bread—amusements 
that do not re-create, books and papers that do 
not feed the mind, music that does not elevate? 


NEXT SABBATH IS THIRTEENTH 
SABBATH 


“God, in His wise plans, has made the ad- 
vancement of His cause dependent upon the 
personal efforts of His people, and upon their 
freewill offerings. By accepting the cooperation 
of man in the great plan of redemption, He has 
placed a signal honor upon him.”—Cownsels on 
Sabbath School Work, p. 131. 

Juniors, let's make the personal effort that 
God can honor. 
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POKE, the OPOSSUM, No. 3-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 











1. The redtail saw the opossums, and dropped down 
to catch one. They were saved, not by their wits, 
but by the lucky chance that the hawk could not 
get into the brambles. 2. By this time the young 
opossums were leaving home, and several more of 
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them lost their lives. One was run over by a fast- 
moving car as it tried to cross the road ahead. 
3. Another of the unwary youngsters was caught by 
a sly old red fox that sneaked up on the half-grown 
opossum while he was feeding in a fence corner. 








RACCOON 





4. One of Poke’s brothers got into a henhouse one 
night and caught a young chicken. He started to 
eat it right there, with all the hens squawking and 
cackling around him. 5. The farmer, hearing the 
noisy commotion, grabbed a stick and came to see 
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what was wrong. When he saw the opossum eating 
a hen in the middle of the floor he made short work 
of him. 6. The opossum’s stupidity is partly explained 
by the fact that his brain cavity holds only one six- 
teenth as much as a raccoon skull of the same size. 





7. By fall Poke was almost full grown. He was about 
the size of a cat, but his long fur made him look 
quite round. His face was white, but the rest of 
his fur was gray with white guard hairs. 8. One 
night while he was feeding in the wood Poke heard 
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the howling of a coyote near him. 9. It did not take 
the coyote long to track down the slowpoke opos- 
sum and catch him. He bit Poke, shook him thor- 
oughly, then dropped him. Poke looked dead enough 
as the hungry coyote sniffed the smelly creature. 





